



Cdrew's Survey. 


Cli'mrer. ii. f. [from climb.] * 

i. One that mounts or feales anyplace or thing; a mounter; 
a rifer. 

I wait not at the lawyer’s gates, 

Ne (ho older climbers down the flairs. 

X. A plant that creeps upon other fupports. 

Ivy, briony, honcy-fuckles, and other climbers , muft be 
dug up. Mortimer. 

3. The name of a particular herb. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite 
upon the ftalks. The flowers, moftly of four leaves, placed 
in form of a crofs, are naked, having no calyx: in the center 
of the flower arc many hairy flamina furrounding the pointal, 
which becomes a fruit ; in which the feeds are gathered into 
a little head, ending in a kind cf rough plume ; whence it is 
called by the country people old man’s beard. '1 he fpecies are 
twelve, two of which grow wild. Miller. 

Ciime. rt.f [contracted from climate , and therefore properly 
poetical.] Climate; region; trad of earth. 

He can fpread thy name o’er land and feas. 

Whatever clime the fun’s bright circle warms. Milt. Par. R. 
They apply the celeftial deferiptiort of other climes unto 
their own. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Of beauty fing, her Ihining progrefs view. 

From clime to clime the dazzling light purfue. Granville. 
W e fhall meet 

In happier climes , and on a fafer fliore. Addifon’s Cato. 

Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful feafons, in temperate 
climes , are common and familiar blcflings. Attet bury' s Sermons. 
To CLINCH, v. a. [dynija. Sax. to knock, Juntas. Clingo , 
in Feftus, to encompafs, Mlnjbew. ] 
j. To hold in the hand with the fingers bent over it. 

Simois rowls the bodies and the Ihields 
Of heroes, whofc difirember’d hands yet bear 
The dait aloft, and clinch the pointed (pear. Dryd. Virg./En. 

2 . To contract or double the fingers. 

Their tailed trees are about feven feet high, the tops 
whereof I could but juft reach with m fift clinched. Swift. 

3. To bend the point of a nail in the other fide. 

4. To confirm ; to fix ; as, to clinch an argument. 

Clinch, n. f. [from the verb.] 

j. A word ufed in a double meaning; a pun; an ambiguity; 
a duplicity of meaning, with an identity of expreflion. 

Such as they are, I hope they will prove, without a clinch , 
lucifcrous fcarching after the nature of light. Boyle. 

Pure clinches the fuburbian mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 
Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. Pope. 

2. That part of the cable which is faftened to the ring of the 
anchor. 

ClFncher. n.f. [from clinch] A cramp; a holdfaft ; a piece 
of iron bent down to faften planks. 

The wimbles for the work, Calypfo found ; 

With thofe he pierc’d ’em, and with clinchers bound. Pope. 
To CLING, v.n. pret. I clung-, part. Ihavec'ung. [ Klynger , 

Danilh.] _ 

1. To hang upon by twining round; to flick to; to hold fait 

upon. 

The broil long doubtful flood ; 

As two fpent fwimmers that do cling together, 

A nd choak their art. S ha kef care's Macbeth. 

Moft popular conful he is grown, methinks : 

How the rout cling to him ! Benj. Johnfon s Catiline. 

The fontanel in his neck was deferied bv the clinging of 
his hair to the plaiftcr. Wifeman's Surgery. 

When they united and together clung. 

When undiftinguiftvd in one heap they hung. Bladmore. 

See in the circle, next Eliza plac’d. 

Two babes of love, clofe clinging to her waift. 

That they may the elofer ding. 

Take you: blue ribbon for a firing. 

2. To dry up ; to confume ; to wafte ; to pine away, 

•ten rncop, a withered tree.] 

If thou fpeak’ft falfe. 

Upon the next tree fhalt thou hang alive, 

’Till famine cling thee. Shakcfpeare s Macbeth. 

Cli'ncy. adj. [from cling.] Apt to cling; adhef.ve 
Cli'nical. [adj. [*;w, to lie down.] i hofc that keep their 
Cl i'nick. \ beds ; thofe that are fick, paft hopes of recovery. 
A clinical convert , one that is converted on his death-bed. 
This word occurs often in the works ot Taylor. 

To CLINK, v. a. [perhaps foftened from clank, or corrupted 
from click.] To itrike fo as to make a fmall fharp noife. 

Five years !‘ a long leafe for the clinking of pewter. Shakejp. 
To Clink, v. n. To utter a fmall, fharp, interrupted noife. 
The fever’d bars, 

Submiffive, clink againft your brazen portals. 

Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily fhed. 

Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

Clink, n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. A fharp fucccffivc noife; a knocking. 

I heard the clink and fall of fwords. Shakefp. Otheh ». 


Pope. 

Swift. 

[licclun- 


2. It feerns in Spenfer to have fomc unufual fenfe. 

Tiio’ creeping clofe, behind the wicket’s clink. 

Privily he peeped out thro’ a chink. Spenfer' s Pa/loral- 

CLINQUANT, n.f. [Fr.] Embroidery ; fpangles ; falfe 
ter ; tinfcl finery. 

To day the French, 

All clinquant , all in gold, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the Englifh. Shakefp. Henry VlII 

To CLIP. v. a. [chppan, Saxon.] 

l . 'Fo embrace, by throwing the arms round ; to hug ; to en- 
fold in the arms. 

He, that before fhunn’d her, to fhun fuch harms, 

Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. Sidney. 

Here 1 clip 

The anvil of my fword, and do conteft 

Hotly, and nobly; with thy lovt Shakefp. Coriolar.us. 

O nation, that thou couldft remove ! 

That Neptune’s arms, who clippeth thee about. Shakefp. 

Enter the city, clp your wives ; your friends, 

Tell them your feats. Shakcfpeare' s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night; 

Who with their dr wly, flow, and flagging wings. 

Clip dead mens graves. Sbakejpeare' s Henry VI. p. ii. 

The male refteth on the back of the female, clipping and 
embracing her with his legs about the neck and body. Kay. 

2. To cut with fheers. [Klipper, Danifh; klippen, Dutch; ap- 
parently from the fame radical fenfe, fince iheers cut by in- 
doling and embracing.] 

Your fheers come too late to clip the bird’s wings, that al- 
ready is flown away Sidney, b. ii. 

Then let him, that my love fhall blame, 

Or clip love’s wings, or quench love’s flame. Suckling. 

He clips hope’s wings, whofe airy bills 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham. 

But love had clipp'd his wings, and cut him fhort, 
Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. Dryden' s Fables. 
If mankind had had wings, as perhaps fome extravagant 
atheift may think us deficient in that, all the world muft have 
confentcd to clip them. Bentley, 

By this lock, this facrcd lock, I fwear. 

Which never more fhall join its parted hair. 

Clipp’d from the lovely head, where late it grew. Pope. 
He fpent every day ten hours dozing, clipping papers, or 
darning his ftockings. . Swift. 

3. Sometimes with off. 

We fhould then have as much feeling upon the clipping off 
a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Bentley s Sermons. 

4. It is particularly ufed of thofe who diminifh coin, by paring 
the edges. 

This defign of new coinage, is juft of the nature of 
dipping. Locke. 

5. To curtail ; to cut fhort. 

All my reports go with the modeft truth. 

Nor more, nor dipt, but fo. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Mrs. Mayorcfs clipp’d the king’s Englifh. Addif Spcflator. 
Even in London, they clip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third in the 
fuburbs. Swift. 

6. To confine ; to hold ; to contain. 

Where is he living, dipt in with the fea, 

Who calls me pupil ? Shakejpcare's Henry IV. p. 1. 

To Clip. v. n. A phrafe in falconry. 

Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign d. 

And with her eagernefs the quarry mifs’d, 

Strcight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 

Cli'ppeR- n.f. [from clip.] One that debafes coin by cutting. 

it is no Englifh treafon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king , tt v 
Himfclf will be a clipper. Shake/pears jenry • 

No coins pleafed fomc medalhfts more than thofe w *c 
had palTed through the hands of an old Roman dipper. AaaiJ. 
Clipping, n.f. [from clip.] 'I he part cut or clippc o 
Beings purely material, without fenfe, perception, 
thought, as the clippings of our beards, and parings 

nails. . . 

Cli'ver. n.f. An herb. More properly written 

It grows wild, the feeds flicking to the clothes of «ucn as 
pafs by them. It is fometimes ufed in medicine. 

A CLOAK n.f [lack, Saxon.] • 

— with which the reft arc covered. 

You may bear it, 


Miller. 


I. The outer garment, 


Prior. 
Gay’s Trivia. 


Under a cloke that is of any length. Sb. TwoGen ./ ‘ 
Their elokes were cloath of filver, mix d with go • . 

All arguments will be as little able to prev 21 1 , j 

did with the traveller to part with his c/oak, whic y — I* 


the fafter. 


Locke. 


Nimbly he rofe, and caft his garment down ; 

hat inflant in his cloak I wrapt me round. Pepe W 


That inflant in his 
2. A concealment ; a cover. 


Not ufing your liberty for a cloak of ma’icioufncf^ ^ 


it 
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To Cloak, v. a. [from the noun.] 

,, To cover with a cloak. 

2 ‘ 1 J MoVlu-avctily fair, in deed and view, 

fcto'AKBAC. »■/ (trom and Ug -1 A ponmamcan , a 

bag in which deaths are earned- humours, that 

\Vh, do-ft thou converfc with that trunko; f . 

have already fit 

(•Tis in my *%) doublet, hat, fjj ., C „ S n,. 

That anfwcr to them. VV eUh and 

CLOCK, n.f. [c/occ, Wclfh, from clock, a bell, 

, 'SwiutnV whhtiy a reries of mechanical movc- 

T. Stt SE 

at h “/ v ud J’4 S 

with a clock hanging by. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. tj. 

I told the clocks, and watch’d the wafting light, j ry t . 

2 . It is an ufual expreflion to fay. What is it of the dock , for 
}p' hat hour is it ? Or ten o’clock . for the tenth hour. 

What is’t o’clock ? 

Upon the ftroke of four. Shakefp. Richard III. 

ST ret forward about 

" - "* ht 

3. Vhe dockof a flocking ; the flowers or inverted work about 

th His ftockings with filver clocks were ravifhcd from him. 

Swift on Modern Education. 

4. Clock is alfo the name of an infed ; a fort of beetle. Did. 
Clo'ck maker, n.f [dock and make.] An artificer whofe pro- 

feflion is to make clocks. , , , , , . c 

This inequality has been diligently obferved by feveral of 
our ingenious cloekmakers, and equations been made and u cd 
bv them Dei loam. 

Clo'ck work. n.f. [dock and work.] Movements by weights 
or fprings, like thofe of a clock. 

So if unprejudic’d you fcan 
The goings of this clockwork , man ; 

You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head : 

But ’tis the ftomach’s folid ftroke. 

That tells its being, what’s a clock. , Prior. 

Within this hollow was Vulcan’s fhop, full of fire and 
clockwork. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 103. 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. Arbutbnot. 
CLOD. n.f. [club, Sax. a little hillock; klotte, Dutch.] 

1. A lump of earth or clay ; fuch a body of earth as cleaves or 

hangs together. . 

The earth that cafteth up from the plough a great clod, is 
not fo good as that which cafteth up a fmaller clod. Bacon. 
I’ll cut up, as plows 

Do barren lands, and ftrike together flints 

And clods, th’ ungrateful fenate and the people. B. Johnfon. 

Who fmooths with harrows, or who pounds with rakes 
The crumbling clods. Dryden’ s Georg. 

2. A turf; the ground. 

Byzantians boaft, that on the clod. 

Where once their fultan’s horfe has trod; 

Grows neither grafs, nor fhrub, nor tree. Swift. 

3. Any thing vile, bafe, and earthy; as the body of man, com- 
pared to his foul. 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods. 

In which a thoufand torches, flaming bright. 

Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clods. 

In dreadful darknefs, lend defired light. Spenfer' s Epithalam. 
The fpirit of man. 

Which God infpir’d, cannot together perifh 
With this corporeal clod. Milton’s Paradfe Lofl, b. x. 
How the purer fpirit is united to this clod, is a knot too 
hard for our degraded intellects to untie. G/anv. Seepf. c. 4. 

In moral reflections there muft be heat as well as dry rca- 
fon, to infpire this cold clod of clay, which we carry about 
with us. Burnet's Theory , Preface. 

4. A dull, grofs, ftupid fellow ; a dolt. 

The vulgar ! a fcarcc animated clod, 

Ne’er pleas’d with aught above ’em. Dryden' s Aurengzcbe. 

To Clod. v. n. [from the noun.] To gather into concre- 
tions; to coagulate : for this wc fometimes ufe dot. 

Let us go find the body, and from the ftream, 

With lavers pure, and cleanfing herbs, walh oft’ 

The clodded gore. Miltons Agon. /. 1727. 

To Clod. v. a. [from the noun.] To pelt with clods. 
Clo'ddv. adj. [from clod.] 

’• Confiding of earth or clods; earthv; muddy; miry; mean; 
grofs; bafe. 


The glorious fun. 

Turning, with fplcndour of hh prec.ous^cyc, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glitterin 0 0 
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ToCLOG. f ”™ [ttL g incd S ™ 

by Cafaubon derived from a do 5 s coll- , 0 

to be firft hung upon fierce dogs.] m to en - 

1 ' t^mb^^iA ftack^s^ t(f imp^deT l>y to the’ neck or 

iste z* 1- s ft***? 

that here clog his foul’s flight. Dtgby on the Soul, Martup- 

The wings of birds were clog'd. with ice and Inow. D y . 
Flefhly lulls do debafe men’s minds, and e.og their Ipirits, 
make them grofs and foul, liftlefs and una6tive. Tillotjon. 
Gums and pomatums (hall his flight reftrain. 

While clogg'd he beats his filken wings in vain. rope. 

2. To hinder ; to obflrucft. 

The gutter’d rocks and congregated funds, 

Traitors enfteep’d to clog the guiltlefs keel. Shakcfpeare. 
His majefty’s (hips were not fo over-peftcred and cogged 
with great ordnance as they arc, whereof there is fuperfluicy. 
b Sir Waiter Raicigh i Kjfaysc 

3. To load ; to burthen ; to embarrafs. 

Since thou haft far to go, bear not along 

The dogging burthen of a guilty foul. Shakejp. Richard Ii. 
You’ll rue the time 

That dogs me with this anfwer. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They lanc’d a vein, and watch’d returning breath ; 

It came, but clogg’d with fymptoms of his death. Dryden. 
All the commodities that go up into the country, are clogged 
with impofitions as foon as they leave Leghorn. Addijon* 

4. In the following paflage it is improper. ‘ 

Clocks and Jacks, though the ferews and teeth of the 

wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet, if they be not oiled, 
will hardly move ; though you dog them with never fo much 
weight. hluy on the Creation. 

To Clog. v.n. 

1 . To coalcfce ; to adhere. In this fenfc > perhaps, omy cor- 
ruptly ufed for clod or dot. 

Move it fometimes with a broom, that the feeds clog not 
together. Evelyn s Ealendar . 

2. To be encumbered or impeded by fome extrinfick matter. 

In working through the bone, the teeth of the faw will 

begin to dog. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Clog. n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. A load ; a weight ; any incumbrance hung upon any animal 
or thing to hinder motion. 

I’m glad at foul I have no other child ; 

For thy efcape would teach me tyranny. 

To hang dogs on them. Shakcfpeare' s Othello. 

I did but prompt the age to quit their dogs , 

By the known rules of ancient liberty. Milt. Par. Regi 
As a dog committed clofe. 

For fome offence, by chance breaks loofe. 

And quits his clog-, but all in vain, 

He dill draws after him his chain. Hudibras. 

2. An incunlbrance ; a hindrance; an obftru&lon ; an impe- 
diment. 

Tlife wearineis of the flcfli is an heavy clog to the will. 

Hooker. 

They’re our clogs , not their own : if a man be 
Chain’d to a galley, yet the galley’s free. Donne. 

Their prince made no other ftep than rcje£ling the pope’s 
fupremacy, as a clog upon his own power and paflions. Swift. 

Slavery is, of all things, the greateft dog and obftacle to 
fpeculation. „ Swift. 

3. A kind of additional (hoc worn by women, to keep them 
from wet. 

4. A wooden (hoe. 

In France the pcafantry goes barefoot; and the middle fort; 
throughout all that kingdom, makes ufe of wooden dogs. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 
Clo'gginess. ti f. [from cloggy.] The (late of being elogeed. 
Clo'ggy. adj. [from dog . ] That which has the power of 
dogging up. 
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